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PRINCE's RIGHT 


ROYAL DIADEM, Defended. 


————— —  —  — — — —.w 


DE ATH, as defined by Phyſicians, is no more 

than a ceſſation of the vital functions; nor do 
I ſee wherefore it ſhould be ſo awful as you ſeem to 
repreſent. Altho' we are convinced of the comforts 
afforded us by our Rate in this life, it were a ſtrange 
argument to infer from ſuch a propoſition,that a future 
ſtate ſhould render us leſs happy. We ſhould not 
conſider our diſſolution as a puniſhment inflicted upon 
us, but as an alteration conſonant with our nature, and 


agreeable to the divine will, and conſequently in- 


B tended 


("1 


tended for our benefit, and not for our miſery. The 
higheſt contemplation of man, and his greateſt ſatis- 
faction, muſt be, the abſolute knowledge of the ex- 
iſtence of a Great and Supreme Being, whoſe uni- 
verſal kindneſs is extended even unto the ſmalleſt 


animal: 


Who fees, with equal eye, as God of all, 


A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall. 


Porz. 
Whatever it may pleaſe his divine will to decree, it 
is the duty of man, in all caſes, implicitly to ſubmit to. 
To puſh the argument further, would be the higheſt 
preſumption. Sufhce it to ſay, that the Almighty 
knowing beſt what is fitteſt to our natures, au? trans- 
fort aut finit we ſhould be ſatisfied. If, then, we are 
under the direction of the ſame Almighty Being in 
future, as we are at preſent, we can have no good 


caule 


43 


cauſe to repine at that decree, which infinite Wif- 
dom points out. All things human muſt have an 


end: 


Nay, c'en che great globe itſelf, 
And all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 


SHAKESPEAR, 


I preſume the conſcience. which never feels the 
ſtings of guilt, till death begins to deprive it of ſen- 
ſibility, is like pity without relief; and, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, tis a ſpecies of inanimate paſſion; for, 
tho' a weakneſs of mind may often diſcloſe thoſe 
things which health and vigour withſtands, yet th. 
ſame pangs which are the offspring of guilt, never 
fail, at every ſolitary moment, to haunt the breaſt of 
the culprit, whether well in health, or altogether to 
diſcharge the debt which nature exacts from all. 


Exampla 


* 
Exampla quodcunque malo committitur, 
Ipſi diſplicet authori; quod ſi 
Judice ; nemo noſcens abſolvetur. 


JuvenaAt. 


Where one man is guilty of an act of oppreſſion 
over another, the perturbation that will diſturb his 
mind on the occaſion, will not wait till the hour of 
his diſſolution, to deſtroy thoſe comforts, which he 
might otherwiſe have enjoyed. I am not inſenſible, 
that making the Devil debtor, is an argument that 
prevails but too common; but, had mankind but the 
foreſight to know that the Almighty has enjoined us 
nothing what it is not our intereſt to perform, we 
ſhould then know better than to give credit to that 
which in the end muſt prove our utter deſtruction. 
It is true, there are ſuch tales in exiſtence, of people 
who are ſenſible, even to the very laſt ; but theſe are 
certainly exceptions to the general rule; for when 

: the 
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the corporal faculties are almoſt wholly: exhauſted, 
tis ſtrange that the mental ones ſhould ſhine in their 
pureſt brilliancy. Such an argument is contrary to 
every principle of phyſical experiment; for, before 
the body has arrived to its ſtate of maturity, the mind 
is never arrived to its ſtate of perfection: And, when 
corporal ſtrength begins to decay, and perhaps innu- 
merable diſeaſes entail upon us the infirmities of na- 
ture, the temper is almoſt ſure to grow captious, the 
deſires imperious, and the intellect, like a plant nipp'd, 
by the froſt, degenerates on account of the weeknefo 


which exhauſted nature has brought upon it. 


% How much (ſay you) does the proſpect bright- : 
« en to our imagination, when we. ſee the good and 
„ provident man ſtruggling in the hour of diſſolu- 
tion! Do you then make the imagination the baſis 


of all ſublunary knowledge, which, juſt on the eve of 


death, is puſhed to its greateſt extent? Had the 
C wiſdom 


_— - 


„ 


wiſdom of our moſt gracious Sovereign been found 
ed on no other baſis, his ſubjects could never have 
enjoyed that tranquil and ſerene happineſs. which 
you ſeem. to point out they nom poſſeſs. But men are 
more apt to imagine what may be, than to obſerve. 
what is. It ſtrikes me with horror, when I hear talk 
of the imagination being placed, as it were, in direct 
oppoſition to the underſtanding; as if our ſenſes were 
given us to incite our intellect, inſtead of to cultivate 
it, hy experiment and obſervation. I lament as much 
as you, with all my fellow countrymen, the preſent 
unhappy ſituation of. our moſt gracious Monarch, and 
the more ſo when I confeder that a dutiful people ſeem 
to be on the eve o, leſing that fund of experimental know- 
ledge, and true philoſophy, that our Severeign Poſle ed, 
before his preſent melancholy indiſpoſition 
But to return to the good and provident man, whom 
you ſtate © much engaged with reſpect to the change, 


cc and 


ET 


and place of his exiſtence; yet, having the moſt 


perfect ſenſe of omniſcient humanity, he is happy 


in the proſpe& of an unrivalled and interminate 
„ reward.” Iwould fain comment upon the term omni- 


[cient humanity ; but there is ſomething ſo very ſhocking 


even in the ſound of it, that it ſeems almoſt too pre- 


ſumptuous to repeat. In many parts of your Addreſs, 
you have talked ſomething like a prieſt; but, in no 
part of it, have you addreſſed yourſelf to the public 
any thing like a philoſopher. Were man omniſcient, 
he would then reſiſt the Divine Will; an idea 200 in- 


pious to be dwelt upon for a moment. Well may you 


talk of the imagination, which, doubtleſs, may be 
puſhed to a wonderful degree; but, after all, if the 


1 . . " wh 
ſenſes are abſent, the reſult terminates in the moſt 


vague uncertainty. There's no doubt but man is 


the wiſeſt of all human beings; which, confided,” 


ſhould excite our minds to the greateſt gratitude and 
veneration to that Great and adorable Being, the 


Divine Creator of all things. 
That 


("33 


That firſt, great cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 


Who all our ſenſe confin'd, 
To know but this, that he is God; 
And that ourſelves are blind. 
POP E. 


Vou then proceed, by ſaying that © there are ſome 


. 
*« e ous adyocates for annihilation; but this (ſay 


you) is the ſubtle comfort of the infamous and de- 
« praved—other atheiſts ſay, why do you argue on the 
exiſtence of a Deity ? ” Now, fir, your degree as a 
maſter of arts precludes me from claiming that ſu- 
periority in theological matters, which it is your parti- 


cular province to poſleſs, but, believe me, if I may 


be allowed to give my humble opinion, you have paid 
the worſt compliment, where the greateſt truth was 
due; byaſcribing omniſcence to humanity, and thereby 
equallizing the Creature with the Creator; which puts 
me in mind of that ſycophant, in the court Alexander 


the great, who wiſhed that divine honours ſhould be 


paid 


EY 


paid to his Royal Maſter. But not ſatisfied with that, 
your preſumption carries you ſtill further; for you 
lay, «© He that has the moſt humble conception 
of his own actions, and yet thoſe actions approach 
© neareſt of all to the Godhead, actually graſps the 


3 


0 © kingdom of everlaſting life.” I'll paſs over the 
avaricious idea of graſping, and 3 juſt attempt to 
ſhew how contrary your argument is to true philoſo- 
phy. 1 (hall juſt obſerve, that our conceptions muſt 
needs be the humbler, as our actions are the meaner; 
for great and mighty atchievements require a quick 
conception, and bright imagination. When 1 ſpeak 
here of the imagination, I mean to place it in that 
ſituation amidſt human things, that all- bountiful Pro- 
vidence alloted it ſhould ſupply ; that it might be ex- 
erted for our advantage, and not to our prejudice ; and 


that the reſult of that briſk 1 imagination ſhould be the 


proper manner of putting in action the engines com- 


mitted to our direction. Such, moſtlikely, then was the 
D lively 


( wo ) 
lively thought which induced you, upon the preſent 
melancholy occaſion, to attempt to make the world 
believe, that no pure virtue could exiſt, but in the 
preſent Adminiſtration; who have riſen our credit 
throughout all Europe, who are reducing the Nati- 
onal Debt, by paying off one whole Million of Funded 
Property every year—by borrowing two on Ex- 
chequer Bills. We might as well return our thanks 
to the Miniſter for the plentiful harveſt, or the fertile 
crop of apples that the ſeaſon has produced, az to 
thank him for the increaſe of the Revenue, at a time 
when the bleſſings of peace have increaſed the trade 
of the whole Empire. Such immaculate virtue as this, 


upon the preſent occaſion too, was a ſuitable topic for 


the diſcuſſion of a Maſter of Arts. 


Ars dux certior, quam natura. 


QUINTILLIAN. 


Then 
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Then, in repeating his Majeſty's calamitous ſituation, 
you proceed with No comfort preſents itſelf ; no 
« alleviation of our diſtreſs is at hand; we have an 
« unbeaten trackbefore us,withouta glimmeringlamp, 
« or tottering guide, to lead the way ! Deſpondence, 
« almoſt deſpair, naturally ariſes from our ſituation ; 
«we are deptived, in the firſt ſenſe, of the aſſiſtance 
« of a King, without the proſpect of a ſucceſſor : In 
fact, a perfect vacuum preſents itſelf to our view.” 
During this thapfody, you muſt ſurely have been in 
a trance; for you have fairly loft thought of our un- 
happy Sovereign's moſt illuſtrious progeny, withcur the 
projpett of a ſucceſſor ! Why, ſurely, has not the King 
got twelve children; and, above all, an heir, that, I 
may ſaſely ſay, is one of the wiſeſt and ableſt, if not the 
moſt able of any prince in Europe. Give me leave, 
fir, to defend the conduct of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of 15. ales, whoſe paſt actions you ſeem to have 
painted in ſuch diſmal colours, by firſt making al- 


lowance 


( 12 ) 


lowance for the greatneſs of his tation; and then you 
proceed to ſay, ? That for the firſt three: or four 
years after he was his own maſter, he led to his 
family and to his friends a diſtreſſing life of de- 
* debauchery; the dupe of the moſt thoughtlels, and 
the companion of the moſt abandoned. 5-6 Ol, 
fir, is the ſtatement of a caſe, that you have not ad- 
duced a ſingle proof to eſtabliſh, | Who, were theſe 
abandoned and thoughtleſs companions, then? Why, 
the preſent Oppofition; men famous for their abilities 
and integrity throughout the whole world ; whoſe 
virtues you yourſelf expreſs a reverence for: © You 
e admire their abilities, yet you cannot help think- 
ing, that a Change of Adminiſtration, in conſe- 
* quence of the Prince being Regent, would be a 
* moſt unfortunate and deſtructive meaſure to this 
N country. It is true (ſay you) beyond diſputation, 
that we have thriven uncommonly within theſe 
fe years; our commerce, our reſpectability, have 


encreaſed 


cc 
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encreaſed wonderfully; in fact, from being an op- 
preſſed, ſinking State, we are again riſing to ho- 
nour and affluence. How great, then, muſt be 
the evil, the neceſſary evil attending the Change 
of Miniſters! In the firſt place, an enormous ex- 
penditure of the public money, to aſſemble a Par- 


liament compatible with the meaſures of the men 


then in power, at leaſt One Million! notwithſtand- 


ing the further charges of, &c. &c. Let the Prince 


only, then, conſider the injyrious conſequences 
ariſing from the adoption of a plan, which, how- 


ever conſonant to our own inclinations, ought to 


be conſidered, and the alloy balanced againſt the 


advantages, (if any) before it is adopted.“ 


Let us now examine the futility of your argument. 


In the firſt place, then, your objection to the Prince 


being Regent, ariſes from a fear that he would diſ- 


place the preſent Adminiftration, and that would be 


E A 
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a deſtructive meaſure to this country. Pray, fir, is 
the Adminiſtration hereditary in the families who are 
at preſent in office? Or is it reaſonable that the 
Prince ſhould be denied the privilege of appointing 
ſuch Miniſters as ſeem to him moſt capable of tranſ- 
ating the public buſineſs? Is it becauſe his Royal 
Highneſs is a true Patriot, that you wiſh to deprive 
him of the powers with which the Conſtitution has 
armed the Regal Office? Or, do you prefer a Re- 
gency, becauſe that you think the prerogative of the 
Crown to be too great, and therefore you would wiſh 
that prerogative perhaps to reſide in a ſubject? Were 
you a little better verſed in the knowledge of the 
Conſtitution, you would then know, that the execu- 
tive Power cannot be ſo ſafely lodged in any of the 
three branches of the Legiſlature, as in the Crown: 
You'll ſay, perhaps, it reſides {till in the Crown, if the 
Powers of the Crown are committed to a Regency; 
but, as a Majority of that Regency muſt needs conſiſt 

of 
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of Members of both Houſes of Parliament, ſo one 
Branch of the Legiflature, if not totally deſtroyed, 
muſt, at leaſt, be evidently weakened. In ſhort, the 
Powers which ſhould reſide in one Great Breaſt, and 
which can only be animated, but for the good of the 
people, would be ſevered in many parts, to be divided 
among ſeveral; conſequently, that very Branch in 
which ought to conſiſt the greateſt unanimity, would, 
perhaps, be the moſt divided. As to its coſting a 
million of money to ele& a Parliament compatible 
with the ideas of the preſent Oppoſition, to ſay nothing 
of the unconſtitutional doctrine which your argument 
tends to eſtabliſh, is not a matter exactly clear to me 3 
for, whether there is a Change in Adminiſtration, or 
no, there muſt ſtill be a Diſſolution of Parliament the 
year after next, according to the common courſe of 
things; when I rather think it will eoſt a million of 
money to return a Houſe of Commons that will keep 
in office the men now in power. Therefore, ſo far 


form 


( 16 ) 


from the Public Money being ſquandered away, I ra- 
ther think a Change would be an act of the greateſt 
prudence and economy. Nay, like your good friend 
the Miniſter, you admire economy ſo much, it might 
pleaſe your ideas to eſtabliſh a long Parliament at once; 
and, as you were juſt now at a loſs for a precedent 
in the preſent caſe, you could not be to ſeek; or 


elſe vote the Oppolition uſeleſs, and eſtabliſh a Rump. 


I beg pardon for making a retrogade motion ; but 
I muſt for a moment go back to page nine, in your 
pamphlet, where you at once take upon yourſelf to 
point out to the public what you think would be the 
moſt rational means to purſue; and yet, in another 
part you ſay, there's no precedent to go by; as ſuch, 
you have aſſumed to form one. Now mark your 
words. “ You conceive, from the character and con- 
duct of the preſent Adminiſtration, from the indiſ- 
putable, nay, convincing proof of their deſire to 


6& promote 


( 


promote the happineſs of the nation, by an unwea- 
* ned application, and uncommon ſolicitude for 
the augmentation of our Commerce, and conſe- 
* quently Reſources, the people may, with the ful- 
{ leſt aſſurance of their integrity, 7e/ign: the adjuſtment 
* of this lamentable cataſtrophe, 10 the wiſdom of his 
«© Majeſty's once Counſellors.” By which latter part 
of your opinion, and good advice, you would at once 
annihilate both Houſes of Parliament, by not aſking 
them a ſingle queſtion on the preſent alarming occa- 
ſion ; Gut you would refer to his Majeſty's once Counſel- 
lors, the adjuſtment of a matter, that by no means 
appertains to them. So that, in ſhort, by lome of 
your arguments, it appears that you would wiſh to 
aboliſh, at leaſt, one of the Eſtates of Government ; 
by others you would annihilate two; and, were you 
to write another pamphlet, equally meritorious, you 

F would 
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would, perhaps, find out ſome arguments lor an oc- 


caſional abolition of all three. 


However, ſo ſtrangely have you laid out your ideas, 
that it is a difficult matter to collect your meaning; 
but, from the beſt conſtruction that I am able to form, 
the whole tenor of your diſcourſe ſeems (page 19) 
* earneſtly to recommend to the Prince, if he either 
regards popular applauſe or ſucceſs in his meaſures, 
to keep upon the beſt terms with the men now in 
«© power.” I leave, therefore, to the public to judge, 
where the main ſtreſs of your argument lies, and 
what the main intention of your Pamphlet was, “25 


* continue the Men now in Power.” 


Then, by way of a varniſh to the whole, you add 
a few words, opportune, to the public in a body, by 
ſtating 


( "9 ) 


ſtating, that we ought to conſider the Prince of Wales 
as the Primum Mobile of our ſupport; in which you and 
perfectly agree; for virtue never ſhines ſo brilliant, as 
it does in a Patriot Prince ; and then, by way of giv- | 
ing your few opportune words their laſt farewell, you 
conclude, like a charity ſermon, by praying a ready 
and . plentiful pecuniary ſupply. It is true, you 
allow that we are already very heavily laden, but 
that a yery ſmall addition to the load may under an 
Adminiſtration of ability and under commands of reſo- 
lution, be a prelude to a long and advantageous 


peace. 


Nov, fir, do you mean by a ſmall addition to the 
load, a further additional Mindou Tax, or another im- 
partial impoſt of an additional Shop Tax. If ſuch is 
the meaning of addition in ſmall quantities, good 


Lord deliver us from ſuch adviſers ! 
That 


( 20 ) 


That our moſt Gracious Sovereign may regain, and 
long poſſeſs his former peace of mind, are the prayers 
of all good ſubjeas; but, if it pleaſe Almighty God to 
continue him in his preſent ſituation, or even totally 
to remove him from this life, may he graciouſly grant, 
in his infinite wiſdom, that his Succeſſor may ever be 
endued with that integrity and uprightneſs becom- 
ing ſo great a Prince; and that his Highneſs may 
have every opportunity. of diſplaying, for the good of 
his people, thoſe great abilities with which nature 
has moſt bountifully endowed him, is the earneſt 


prayer of all true Patriots! 


FIN 7-8 
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A* to the part you addreſs to the Queen, I am at a loſs 


to know what to make of it. You ſay, To afford 
* conſolation to the afflicted, requires a heart of the pureſt 
* compoſition ; f ſuch materials I fappoſe yours is compo- 
ſed ; or, at leaſt; you fancied that to be the caſe, or you would 
never have attempted to addreſs her Majeſty upon a ſubjet̃t 
that you muſt needs know, from her ſituation in life, ſhe muſt 
be a better judge of than yourſelf. 


If I may preſume to give my opinion upon your Pamphlet 
I think 1 may ſafely ſay, that you appear to me to be leſs verſed 
in conſtitutional knowledge than any other writer could poſ- 
ſibly have been, who had attempted to handle the ſame ſub- 
jet. I beg pardon for being guilty of a repetition, in men- 
tioning one of your ideas a ſecond time; but your conception 
« of the charafter and conduct of the preſent Adminiſtration, 
and to adviſe the Prince to keep them in, if he means to court 


Popularity, 


( 22 ) 


„popularity, or conſider the ſucceſs of his meaſures,” is, in a 
manner, daring him to do otherwiſe ; and, conſequently, erec- 
ting an authority above the Regal Power: In ſhort, it is giv- 
ing a greater ſhare of power to one man, than any ſubject can 
conſtitutionally enjoy. It would be erecting a ſpecies of uſur- 
pation hitherto unknown in this kingdom. I think if ever an 
act was done without a precedent, this would be one. 
Whatever meaſures may be taken by Parliament at their 
next meeting, ſuch meaſures will, no doubt, be agreeable to 
the Conſtitution. | As to ſuſtain, repair, and beautify this 
noble Pile, (ſays the learned Judge Blackſtone) is a charge 
entruſted principally to the Nobility, and ſuch Gentlemen 
as are delegated by their Country to Parliament, the protec- 
tion of the Liberty of Britain is a duty which they owe to 
themſelves, who enjoy it; to their anceſtors, who tranſ- 
% mitted it down; and to their poſterity, who will claim at 
«© their hands, this, the beſt birth-right, and nobleſt inheri- 


« tance of mankind.” 


Judge, therefore, how hkely it will be that the Lords and 
Commons will adopt any plan that will create a fourth eſtate ; 


which 


(2g -) 


which they muſt do, if they appoint any one Regent but the 


Prince. 


If, by the viſitation of Almighty God, thro' ſome natural 
cauſe, our Sovereign is unfortunately. bereft of his reaſon, is 
that an argument wherefore a Council or Regency of any kind 
ſhould controul his Son? For, was ſuch a one to be appointed, 
one might be led to imagine that the Son was bereft of his 
reaſon as well as his Father. Nor, in fact, would ſuch a ſcheme 
ever enter into the mind of any Miniſter, except he meant at 
once to make a perpetuity of his ſtation, and render himſelf 
as well independant of the Legiſlature, as of the Executive 
Power; by creating in himſelf a ſpecies of Pouvorr Nouveau, 
which might well be termed the Authoritative. 


The Right of the Prince to govern as ſole Regent, reſults as 
neceſſarily, as his Inheritance to the full Regal Honours, on 
the Sovereign's abſolute demiſe. 

« Laying aſide, (ſay you) however, the illegality of the moſt 
«* cautious and wiſeſt proceedings; ſuppoſing an Act to paſs 
„ both Houſes, and Auppoſing it is confider'd, as à law, 


„ ram 
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from the eſteem Adminiſtration is in, when, in truth and in 


fact, it is invalid, conſequently no law.” 


Now, fir, ſuppoſing Parliament were to pals ſuch an Att, 
the eſteem that Adminiſtration is in, would neither make it 
more nor leſs valid; nor could its wanting the Royal Aﬀent in 
the preſent circumſtances, make it invalid; for, from his Ma- 
jeſty's preſent unhappy ſituation, one branch of the Legifla- 
ture being diſabled, any. Att paſſed by the other two, muſt 


needs be conſidered as law. 


One branch of the Legiſlature being, therefore, as it were, 


become lapſed, Government is, no doubt, in a mutilated flate; 


to repair which, the firſt buſineſs of Parliament muſt be the 
nominating, or, I ſhould rather ſay, confirming the Succeſhon to 
the executive branch. A queſhon then ariſes, namely, what 
ſpecies of Succeſſion would it be prudent to nominate-?--- 
Were they to nominate Delegates from the Lower Houſe, the 
Executive Power would become veſted in the Commons: were 
they to nominate-a Committee of the Nobility, the Executive 
Power would become veſted in the Lords hence, either way, 
the balance of power between thoſe two Branches of the Le- 
giſlature muſt be totally deſtroyed; an Ariſtrocacy or a De- 


mocracy 


Ho 


mocracy mult needs enſue. Or, was the Executive Power 
lodged in the hands of a certain number of Members of each 
Houſe, then the third Eſtate in the Legiſlature would be anni- 
hilated. And, was it lodged in the hands of the principal Mi- 
niſters of State, that might be erecting a Council without a 
ſuitable Preſident to controul it. In ſhort, it would be placing 
m the hands of a few en that power, which none but a 
Prince ought EE: | 


Beſides, fram the ſame rule that Parliament are underſtood 
to be the guardians of the people's liberty, they are confeſſedly 
the guardians of the Succeſſion to the Throne. The Prince of 
Wales, as Heir Apparent, has therefore a right to look to 
them for that protection, which it is the ſincere,wiſh of every 
Patriotic Breaſt that he may find, particularly amidſt the 
Repreſentatives of the People. 


Lou ſeem to ſtart as a mighty obſtacle, that the Prince 
« ſhould; have ſeen the abſurdities, inconſiſtencies, or errors of 
« one ſet of men, before he is acquainted with the laby rinths 
« of public or official employment.“ If you mean by this, 
that he is unacquainted with the ſyſtem of intrigue and ſecret 
influence, which have ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed the preſent 


Adminiſtration 
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Ardfaitthtich Enolf 1 readily agree, with 7 Bap hat ie i 
poſſible for him to be ignorant of their oſten ible mehſurss & 
the common routine of office, no man in his ſenſes, I think, 


will venture to affirns. 


Ergo, if ſuch virtues as theſe are ſufficient to recommend 
them to the Prince's favour, I will never undertake to argue 
another point that may reſpect their wiſe Adminiſtration. If 
the oppreſſion of all the ſhopkeepers throughout the whole 
kingdom, but moſt particalarly thoſe in London and Ws r- 
MINSTPR, bo. 5 the darkening t the houſes of the inhabitants of 
every county in the kingdom; And being deaf to the prayers 
and. intreaties of his Majeſty's faithful, ſubjects from all quar- 
ters of the nation, can be ſtiled integrity, then is our preſent 
young Pilot poſſeſſed of his abundant ſhare. 


The time will, however, ſhortly come, when the wiſdom of 


the Legiſlature will determine on ſuch meaſures as will be 


proper to adopt, without conſulting © TyHzoDoRE JACKSON, 
A. M.“ And, when the Prince will be declared Guardian of 
theſe Realms, which at ſome furure period, when it may pleaſe 
Omnipotent Proppoence to call our r beloved Sovereign, he will 
be proclaimed Kang of — 


* q 


. 1 5 poets ; 


